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EDITORIAL 

While the United States cannot claim as old a civilization as that of the 
Eastern continent, the industrial arts have reached a high degree of development 
on this side of the Atlantic and the history of their evolution is of engrossing 
interest to American students. The Pennsylvania Museum is the first institu- 
tion, either in this country or abroad, to seriously enter the field of American 
art, and at the present time representative collections, illustrating the history of 
several branches of our manufactures, form an important part of the Museum's 
exhibits. The collection of American pottery and porcelain, numbering more 
than two thousand examples, elucidates the progress of the potter's art during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The collection of American glassware 
covers the period from about 1769 to the present time. The collections of metal 
work include numerous characteristic examples of the crafts of the silversmith 
and pewterer, from the latter part of the eighteenth century to the end of the 
nineteenth, while the Frishmuth collection of Colonial relics is rich in material 
pertaining to the various early utilitarian industries of this country. Here will 
be found the primitive products of the loom, examples of embroidery, needle- 
work, beadwork and basketry ; lighting and fire-making apparatus ; hand- 
wrought tools used in various trades; illuminated manuscripts, and articles 
throwing much light upon the domestic life and customs of our Colonial 
ancestrv. 



OUR MEMBERSHIP 

The income derived from the annual payments of contributing members is 
the life blood of a public Museum, whereby its functions are stimulated to 
healthful activity. When its membership languishes, the usefulness of the 
Museum becomes correspondingly impaired. This is especially true of those 
institutions which are not sufficiently endowed to enable them to carry on their 
particular work without the financial encouragement of a considerable con- 
stituency. The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art is a public 
benefaction of which all good citizens may feel justly proud, and those who are 
interested in its educational work should cheerfully lend to it their moral and 
material support. 

When we compare the membership of this Museum with that of other 
institutions of the kind, the lack of interest shown by our citizens becomes 
painfully apparent. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts publishes a list of more 
than 1 100 annual contributors, while the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, heads the list with nearly 2400 subscribers. The Field Columbian 
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Museum of Chicago, the Cincinnati Museum Association and several of the 
lesser art museums also have a larger membership than the Pennsylvania 
Museum, notwithstanding the fact that vigorous efforts have been put forth of 
late to create a public interest in this institution. 

The State appropriation of $125,000 for the Museum and School, which 
was passed by the recent Legislature and has been reduced $50,000 by the Gov- 
ernor, will not be nearly sufficient to meet the expenses of the next two years, 
and it will be necessary, in order to rescue the institution from serious financial 
embarrassment, to raise funds in some other way. By the help of the friends 
of the Museum and School who may be willing to contribute the annual mem- 
bership fee of ten dollars, a considerable yearly income could be realized. There 
would seem to be no good reason why Philadelphia should not be as appreciative 
and liberal in this direction as other cities. A membership of one thousand, 
which is a very modest expectation in a city of a million and a half inhabitants, 
would place the Trustees in possession of $10,000 annually, which would go far 
toward meeting the deficiency caused by the sweeping cut in the legislative appro- 
priation, whereby the usefulness of the foremost industrial art school and the 
third most important art museum in the land is seriously imperiled. 

We therefore call upon all good citizens to aid us in the work by becoming 
themselves members of this organization and using their influence to enlist the 
interest of their friends. 



NOTES 

The number of visitors registered at the Museum monthly since the publica- 
tion of the April number of the Bulletin was as follows : 
March, 22,746. 
April, 51,793. 
May, 50,248. 
The largest attendance on any one day was on Sunday, May 7th, when 
18,320 people were admitted to the building between 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. 

The James Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection of statuary and Oriental 
porcelain and the Agnes Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection of porcelain 
have been installed and are now on exhibition. 

The collection of Musical Instruments, which now occupies the whole of 
the Northwest Pavilion, is being entirely rearranged, the majority of the pur- 
chases from St. Louis having been received. 



